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PHOTOGRAPHY IN BOOK ILLUSTRATING 

BY CHARLES S. OLCOTT 



A FEW months ago I visited a certain 
ruined abbey in the north of Eng- 
land with the purpose of making a pho- 
tograph. For some little time I walked 
about, trying to select the right point of 
view; for there is always one particular 
spot from which a photograph can be 
made better than from any other, and the 
first step toward success is to find the 
right place for the camera. This point 
determined, I spent a few more minutes 
getting the focus and studying the details 
of composition, lighting, etc., before turn- 
ing the j ob over to the photographer's ex- 
ecutive officer, Old Sol, who performed 



his part of the work in the fraction of a 
second. 

In a nearby fence-corner, under a shel- 
tering tree, sat an artist, with easel, pal- 
ette and brushes. He had been there 
nearly all day and his sketch was still 
far from complete. In passing he gave 
me a friendly nod which moved me to 
remark, "It doesn't take me quite so long 
as it does you, but your picture will be 
worth more. ,, 

My compliment was entirely sincere 
and based upon the feeling that we all 
have, that an original painting is worth 
more than a photograph. But is this 
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strictly true? Is art, expressed with 
paint on a canvas, necessarily more 
worthy than art expressed through the 
medium of a lens and a sensitive plate? 
There is no more art in a paint-brush 



bricks and mortar. If the medium be 
none of these, but instead a piece of glass, 
ground to the shape of a photographic 
lens and another piece of glass, coated 
with a substance sensitive to light, the art 
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than in a lens. The art is the thought 
of the artist. The brush is merely the 
medium of expression. If one chooses to 
express his thoughts through a different 
medium and can do so successfully, he 
is still an artist, whether he employ paint- 
brush and canvas, or mallet and chisel or 



still exists if there is an artist back of it. 
It may be objected that photography is 
merely a mechanical process, and that its 
limitations do not admit of individual 
thought, but it has been pretty well dem- 
onstrated by those who have given time 
to the subject that there is a greal deal of 
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flexibility about that "mechanical proc- 
ess/' The photographer who handles his 
camera with skill and a genuine enthu- 
siam for his art will obtain a very differ- 
ent result from that of the thoughtless 
kodaker who presses the button and 
sends his film-roll off to be developed, 
commenting afterward on his "luck" or 
lack of luck. 

Mr. Charles E. Walmsley, who lives 
in the Lake District in England, is 
an example of the former type. Though 
he earns his living with the camera, 
he is essentially an artist, and one 
with poetic temperament. All his life 
he has been an admirer of Words- 
worth, in whose country he lives. To 
adequately interpret the spirit of 
Wordsworth through the medium of his 
camera has been for many years his 
dream. Day after day he has gone out 
into the fields or over the mountains, 
seeking a flock of sheep, or a herd of cat- 
tle in some picturesque spot, or a laborer 
returning from work, in order that he 



might express photographically the spirit 
that Wordsworth has breathed through 
"The Prelude" or "The Excursion." 
The poet writes about "That noticeable 
kindliness of heart," so characteristic of 
the Westmoreland shepherds, and Mr. 
Walmsley interprets the same thought in 
his own way, with a photograph of a man 
carrying a wounded sheep on his shoul- 
ders. Such pictures really illustrate, and 
it is doubtful whether the best of painters 
could have realized the spirit of Words- 
worth as well as Mr. Walmsley has done 
in a recent series of photographs with 
which he has illustrated these poems. 

Some years ago a publishing house 
was preparing to issue a new edition of 
the writings of Thoreau. The head of 
the house and a member of his staff were 
in consultation about the method of il- 
lustration. It was agreed that the pic- 
tures must be true to nature; but how 
to get them was the problem. Artists 
who do book illustrating could not be 
expected to go into the woods and make 
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pictures which would in any way assist 
the text to reveal nature as Thoreau 
saw it. Photographs would be admirable, 
but where was the professional photog- 
rapher to be found who would undertake 
to go into Thoreau's country in sunshine 
and rain, in summer and winter, to catch 
all the phases of nature which Thoreau 
recorded in his Journal? None but a 
skillful photographer, with the love of 
nature in his soul and all the instincts 
of a born artist, could hope to accomplish 
such a task. While the two men pon- 
dered, a caller sat in the outer office with 
a large portfolio under his arm. Five 
years before he had read Thoreau's Jour- 
nal and had taken up his residence in 
Concord that he might visit the scenes 
there described. In all seasons and all 
kinds of weather he had wandered 
through the woods and over the fields 
with his camera ; passionately fond of na- 
ture, he was no less devoted to art. To 
him, photography was a pastime — it was 
not his profession. For the pure love 



of nature and of art and with no thought 
of pecuniary gain he had accomplished 
the very feat which the two business men 
had thought so difficult, and by a curious 
coincidence he appeared at the office to 
exhibit the result of his work at the pre- 
cise moment when its desirability was be- 
ing discussed. 

Not only is it possible to use photo- 
graphs to illustrate books of poetry or 
of nature, but novels as well. The novel- 
ist must have his backgrounds, and often 
they are real. If the reader can have an 
artistic photograph of the real scenes 
which the writer describes, the text is 
really illustrated. If an illustration is 
only a picture made to order which may 
represent the artist's conception of the 
story, but does not coincide with that of 
the author or with the impression really 
conveyed to the reader, it is an obtrusion. 
Indeed one feels that it is a nuisance 
which ought to be suppressed. 

The photograph entitled "The River 
Rotha and Nab Scar" was made to illus- 
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trate a scene in Mrs. Humphry Ward's 
novel, "The History of David Grieve/' 
In the concluding chapters, David's wife, 
Lucy, who is dying, is, at her request, 
brought to the scenes of her childhood. 
"She stood a moment," wrote David in 
his journal, "in her shawls, with the lit- 
tle white hood she has devised for her- 
self drawn closely around her head and 
face — looking at the river with its rocks 
and foaming water, at the shoulder of 
Nab Scar above the trees, at the stone 
house with the red blinds opposite." 
When I showed this picture to Mrs. 
Ward, her eyes brightened and with great 
animation she placed her finger at a point 
on the left of the picture and exclaimed, 
"Right there was the cottage where Lucy 
died !" The cottage of course never ex- 
isted except in her imagination, but the 



scene was as she had described it — the 
illustration true to the text. 

The limits of this article forbid more 
than a brief mention of the two other ac- 
companying pictures, both of which were 
made as illustrations for the novels of 
Sir Walter Scott. "The Peat Gatherers" 
illustrates a phase of life in the Shetland 
Islands — the scene of "The Pirate." 
"Caerlaverock Castle" is one of the many 
picturesque ruins which inspired the 
great Scotch novelist. Oftentimes he re- 
built these castles in imagination for the 
children of his fancy, and so can the 
reader when brought face to face with 
the original. Thus the illustration sup- 
plements the text and makes the written 
word more vital and significant, which, 
after all, is the true function of book il- 
lustration. 



CONSERVATIVE FRENCH ART 

BY ELISABETH LUTHER CARY 



IF culture is "acquaintance with the 
best that has been known and said in 
the world and thus with the history of the 
human spirit" we are wise to seek such 
acquaintance at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Not until we see what is being 
done in other countries shall we know 
what we most prize in our own, and with- 
out a wide experience to establish and 
correct our standard we are constantly 
in danger of choosing the second best. 
When we have duly weighed the accom- 
plishment of others we shall be able in- 
telligent^ to appreciate our own accom- 
plishment. The child who has been 
privately taught is not quite certain of 
his mental equipment. Not until he has 
tested it by the standards of the outside 
world can he know it is going to carry 
him through. 

For this reason it is extremely worth 
our while to invite within our gates the 
serious talents of Europe who have the 
product of their trained minds to show 
us. The Albright Art Gallery has taken 



a significant step in arranging to exhibit 
the work of the "Societe des Peintres et 
Sculpteurs" who, with Rodin at their 
head, have furnished leaders for the 
modern salons, and who represent the 
classic point of view in the French art of 
to-day. The list of members includes 
three American painters — John W. Alex- 
ander, Walter Gay, and John S. Sargent, 
and one Canadian, J. W. Morrice. Many 
among the French names carry weight. 
There are, for instance, Besnard, Car- 
riere, Cottet, Menard, Henri Martin and 
others but little less notable. 

More than half the number are still in 
their middle period when they can work 
with power and freshness against a back- 
ground of mature and accumulated ob- 
servation. Rodin, Besnard, La Touche 
and Raffaelli belong to a slightly earlier 
epoch and it is not probable that their 
tendencies or predilections will change 
under any new inspiration. 

With the beautiful and expressive 
sculpture of Rodin we are all familiar. 



